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Such criticisms however are offered with apology lest they seem to 
detract unduly from a work which is of such splendid power that it 
cannot fail of lasting effect upon philosophy. 

Harry Allen Overstreet. 
College of the City of New York. 

Pragmatism and Idealism. By William Caldwell. London, Adam 

and Charles Black, 1913. — pp. vii, 268. 

The main purpose of this book is, in the woids of the author, "the 
estimation of the place of Pragmatism in the constructive thought 
of the present time" (p. 126). The author does not set out to explain 
Pragmatism, nor to defend it, nor to controvert it. The time is past, 
he holds, when books explanatory of Pragmatism are needed; for most 
thinking people have formed judgments of their own about it. "There 
are still, however, some things to be said, at least in English, upon the 
place and the meaning of Pragmatism in the philosophical reconstruc- 
tion that is generally felt to be so necessary today " (p. 1) . The present 
volume, the product of mature reflection, judicial in tone and well- 
considered as to conclusion, is itself evidence that the time has come 
when it begins to be possible to make a fair appraisement of the value 
of the pragmatist's contribution to philosophy. 

There are indications, thinks Professor Caldwell, that Pragmatism 
has already received its highest theoretical expression (p. 3). It has, 
he believes, "progressed from the stage of (1) a mere method of dis- 
cussing truth and thinking in relation to the problem of philosophy 
as a whole, to (2) that of a more or less definite and detailed criticism 
of the rationalism that overlooks the practical, or purposive, character 
of most of our knowledge, to that of (3) a humanistic or ' voluntaris- 
tic' or 'personalistic' philosophy, with its many different associations 
and affiliations" (p. 20). Signs appear "that Pragmatism is perhaps 
breaking up in America into some of the more elemental tendencies 
out of which it developed — in this case the American desire for opera- 
tive (or effective) realism and for a direct contact with reality instead 
of the indirect contact of so many metaphysical systems" (p. 54). 

After an instructive resum6 of the phases Pragmatism has assumed 
in European countries, with a mention of some of the results of the 
pragmatist movement upon contemporary philosophy, in Chapter II, 
Professor Caldwell begins the detailed study of his subject. He opens 
the discussion by a treatment in the following chapter of the three or 
four more or less characteristic assumptions and contentions upon 
which the fundamental tendencies of Pragmatism appear to rest. 
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Four of these assumptions are considered. The first is the position 
that all truth is "made" truth, "human" truth, truth related to 
human purposes and attitudes. Despite the self-evident character 
of this assertion and its wearisome iteration by pragmatists, the author 
agrees that a consideration of the utility of first principles in explaining 
our common experience and its realities is the only way of explaining 
their reality even as conceptions. The second is Pragmatism's 
insistence that belief is the one thing fundamental to our entire life as 
men. Only the undue prominence of mathematical and physical 
science since the time of Descartes has, in the author's opinion, made 
evidence and demonstration the main consideration of philosophy, 
instead of belief. The third characteristic assumption of Pragmatism 
is the "deeper view of human nature" upon which, in contrast to 
Rationalism, it supposes itself to rest. Here also the author so far 
agrees as to assert that the affections and emotions "rest in general 
upon a broader and deeper attitude to reality than does either the 
perception of the senses or the critical analysis of the understanding" 
(p. 71). A fourth characteristic of Pragmatism is its notorious "anti- 
intellectualism." Considered in the light of its results upon contem- 
porary philosophy it has led to a general clearing of the ground, with 
many striking concessions to common-sense. 

The fourth chapter, entitled "Pragmatism and Human Activity," 
gives us the key to Professor Caldwell's own position — the position 
which places him in fundamental sympathy if not in complete agree- 
ment with Pragmatism while at the same time affording him a stand- 
point for most effective criticism. It is the outstanding characteiistic 
of Pragmatism that it raises the "great question of the simple fact 
of human action and of its significance for philosophy" (p. 93). This 
central fact of action has been relegated to a subordinate place by 
the rationalism of philofophy and the mechanical philosophy of 
science. It is the great merit of Pragmatism to have discovered the 
momentous importance of action. "If action therefore could only 
be properly understood, if it can somehow be seen in its universal or 
its cosmic significance, there would be no discrepancy and no gap 
between the world of our ideals and the world of our thoughts. We 
would know what we want and desire what we know we can get — the 
complete development of our peisonality" (p. 101). Pragmatism 
has failed, however, to make the most of its justifiable insistence upon 
action and upon the creative activity of the individual. This failure 
is due to its neglect of the ideals of personal conduct in its pre-occupa- 
tion with the process of acting. "Short, however, of a more genuine 
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attempt on the part of Pragmatism than anything it has as yet given 
us in this connection to justify this higher reason and truth that are 
embodied in our consciousness of ourselves as persons, as rational 
agents, all its mere ' practicalism ' and all its 'instrumentalism' are 
but the workaday and utilitarian philosophy of which we have already 
complained in its earlier and cruder professions" (p. 108). 

The following chapter contains a criticism of Pragmatism that is 
both searching and satisfactory, since it does not pause to cavil over 
minor shortcomings but lays bare in a convincing and forcible fashion 
the fundamental defects in the philosophy under examination. In the 
first place, the pragmatic criterion of truth is inadequate. It amounts 
to no more than the harmless doctrine that the meaning of any con- 
ception expresses itself in the past present and future conduct, or 
experiences of actual, or possible, sentient creatures. But if harmless, 
this doctrine of truth, as it stands, is also useless, since Omniscience 
alone could biing together in thought all the consequences of an asser- 
tion. Secondly, Pragmatism is fatally weak in the realms of logic and 
theory of knowledge. It has failed to connect its discoveries in genetic 
logic and in the theory of hypotheses with the traditional body of 
logical doctrine, or its hints about the practical or experimental origin 
of most of our points of view about reality with the problem of the 
validity of first principles generally. In the third place, it has failed 
to attain to any intelligible or consistent conception of reality. " Now 
it is just this palpable lack of an 'objective' or rational order that 
renders the whole pragmatist philosophy liable to the charges of (i) 
subjectivism, and (2) irrationality, (p. 134). Fourthly, it is unsatis- 
factory in the realm of Ethics. "And so far as practice is concerned, 
all that this Pragmatism or 'Relativism' in morals inevitably leads 
to is the conclusion that whatever brings about a change, or a result, 
or a 'new formation' or a new 'development' of the moral situation, 
is necessarily moral, that 'growth' and 'liberation' and 'fruitfulness' 
and 'experimentation' are everything, and moral scruples and 
conscience simply nothing" (p. 139). 

These errors and inadequacies do not condemn Pragmatism in the 
opinion of the author; for he believes that it contains tendencies which, 
if allowed development, will do much to remove them. The tendency 
which he has chiefly in mind is the humanistic, and this is made the 
subject of a chapter, "Pragmatism as Humanism." The great thing 
about Pragmatism, as the Humanism it is tending to become, is its 
emphasis upon the ethical and personal factors that enter into all our 
notions about final truth. Although Pragmatism denies any im- 
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personal or absolute truth, it need not remain a mere agnostical or 
relativity philosophy. On the contrary, Pragmatism would like to 
maintain that in volition we do know something about the inward 
meaning of things, and at least reality is what it comes to be in our 
pui poses and ideals. The cause of Pragmatism's inability to show 
that the developmental view of things is the real view lies in its failure 
to recognize the existence and transforming effect of a supreme ideal 
of personal worth. Ethics as a normative science insists upon the 
fact that man superposes the ideal of his own peisonality upon the 
natural order, transforming it into a spiritual order. Recent re- 
searches into the facts of moral development show that the supreme 
authority attributed to the Moral Law is not an illusion, but that 
through the course of human history such an ideal has been working. 
Pragmatism has shown itself as yet unable to rise above the desciiptive 
and hypothetical science of the day, to the ideals of the normative 
sciences. 

The interesting chapter which follows upon Pragmatism as American- 
ism must be dismissed with briefest mention. Professor Caldwell 
shows powers of observation and discernment which carry him far 
beyond the obvious and tedious commonplaces which are so easy to 
repeat when discussing this subject. To connect Pragmatism with 
Americanism, he holds "would ceitainly not be to depreciate Pragmat- 
ism but to strengthen it by relating it to a spirit that is affecting the 
entire thought and life of mankind" (p. 170). Besides commenting 
upon the American-like characteristics that make themselves apparent 
in Pragmatism he singles out two features of American university life 
of which this philosophy may be regarded as a partial expression. 
There are the competition of studies which has resulted in a somewhat 
forced attempt on the part of pragmatists to make philosophy a 
'live' subject, and the emphasis upon method of instruction which 
has made the upholders of Pragmatism willing to present it as a 
methodology of thought rather than a complete philosophy. 

In the chapter upon Pragmatism and Anglo-Hegelian Rationalism 
Bosanquet's Principle of Individuality and Value is selected for 
consideration because typical of the best in 'Anglo-German Intellec- 
tualism.' This work is subjected to a very severe criticism, somewhat 
overwhelming in fact, as the author findt in it six positive errors, seven 
leading characteristics to which serious exception might be taken, 
seven positive contradictions, and notes four leasons for pronouncing 
it unsatisfactory from the standpoint of Ethics! Offsetting in a 
measure this drastic criticism is the admission on part of the author 
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of an "element of supreme truth and value in Dr. Bosanquet's unique 
book." "This is, in a word, its tribute to the permanent element of 
truth and reality in the idealistic philosophy" (p. 226). The first 
thing of transcendent importance and value in Individuality and 
Value is its insistence upon the fundamentally diffeient estimate of 
reality given by philosophy in distinction from the merely hypothetical 
treatment of science. The second great thing is its insistence upon 
the need to all philosophy of a recognized grasp of the principle of 
meaning. "Overriding altogether the mere intellectualism of Dr. 
Bosanquet's interpretation is the fact of the dynamic idealism for 
which he virtually stands, in virtue of the great and simple effort 
of his lectures to find 'value' in our daily experience with its huge 
obstinate plurality of independent facts" (p. 227). 

The concluding chapter upon the "Philosophy of Bergson" is 
notable for its appreciative account of the valuable features of the 
Bergsonian philosophy and its emphasis (over-emphasis, one is in- 
clined to think) of the points of agreement between this philosophy and 
Pragmatism. 

The book is a contribution of decided value to contemporary 
philosophy. The results of wide reading and continued study are 
skillfully organized and presented in clearly reasoned and compact 
chapters. The author stands ready on all occasions to acknowledge 
and explain the strong points of Pragmatism, which he regards as in 
the main true, at least as an approach to philosophy, while at the same 
time laying bare its weaknesses with the assurance of one who has 
entered sympathetically into the truth of a position but himself 
sees beyond it. With the general view of the author that conduct is 
the test of thought, provided conduct is governed by the universal 
ideals of peisonality, the reviewer is in entire agreement — such com- 
plete accord, in fact, as to divert his attention from minor points of 
difference. It is possible that the book suffers somewhat from brevity 
and condensation: the pragmatism theory of verification is perhaps too 
summarily disposed of; the pragmatist conception of evolution and 
the rea-lity which is evolving seem to call for fuller consideration. 

Henry W. Weight. 
Lake Forest College. 



